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A THANKSGIVING SERMON * 



BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D., 

PRESIDENT OF EMOBY COLLEGE, OXFOBD, GA. 



Text: Psalm cxvU. 



" O praise the Lord, all ye nattons : praise him, all ye people. For his merciful kindness is 
great toward us : and the truth of the Lord endureth forever. Praise ye the Lord." 

Nearly all nations, in botb ancient and modern times, have incor- 
porated into tlieir religious and social customs annual thanksgivings for 
the blessings that crown each year. Your classic literature, young gen- 
tlemen of the College, will tell you of many festivals, celebrated by the 
Greeks and Romans, that publicly recognized the gifts of the gods in 
the vintage and harvests of their fields. These festivals were a part of 
tlieir social and religious life. I cannot conceivei of any thing more 
becoming than that a Christian nation should celebrate a day of universal 
thanksgiving to the God and Father of our Loyd Jesus Christ, the 
Father, also, of all men, and the giver of all goqid. To me it is most 
inspiring to think that at this hour there are millions of our bretliren 
and fellow-citizens in this heaven-favored land engaged, like ourselves, 
in songs of praise and in the worship of our ever-merciful God. From 
unnumbered hearts and voices goes up the song: "0 praise the Lord, 
all ye nations: praise him, all ye people. For his merciful kindness is 
great toward us: and the truth of the Lord endureth for ever. Praise ye 
the Lord." 

Before considering some of our peculiar obligations to be grateful to 
Ood, let us first ask two questions : 

Why should we observe this particular day^ Thursday^ November 25, 1880, 
as a day of tJianhsgiving f And why should we assemble in our accustomed 
place of worship for this purpose? 

I answer. Because our rulers have commanded it. "We are here in 



* Preached before the students of Emory College and the citizens of Oxford, Ga., Nov. ^'5, 
1880. Its publication was requested by a unanimous vote of the congregation, on a motion 
by the Rev. Dr. Morgan Callaway, Vice-President of the College. 
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obedience to proclamations from the chief executives both of our nation 
and State — from his Excellency Rutherford B. Hayes, President of the 
United States, and from his Excellency Alfred H. Colquitt, Governor of 
Georgia. These proclamations make it not merely our privilege, but 
our duty also, to meet together on this particular day to unite in public 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for his manifold and great mercies. And 
the Scriptures — our only rule of faith and practice — sustain this proposi- 
' tion. In all things lawful, as tested by the greater law of God, it is 
a Christian man's duty to obey those in authority. 

I have thought it well to examine with some care the scriptural basis 
of this doctrine. "Why should we obey law ? Why ought we to pro- 
mote the efficie'ncy and usefulness of the government under which we 
live — whether municipal, state, or national? whether domestic, civil, 
or ecclesiastical? The subject is broad, and there are many passages 
which bear upon it ; but two or three will answer our present purpose. 
St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Romans, gives us a remarkable and unmis- 
takable passage upon this subject. I read Romans xiii, 1-7: **Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is no power 
but of God : the powers that be are ordained of God. "Whosoever there- 
fore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God : and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation. For rulers are not a terror 
to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the 
power ? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : 
for he is the minister of God to thee for good. . But if thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid ; for he beareth not the swgrd in vain : for he is 
the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also 
for conscience' sake. For, for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they 
are God's ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. Ren- 
der therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute is due; custom 
to whom custom ; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor." St. Peter 
gives us a statement no less distinct and emphatic. I read 1 Peter 
ii, 13-18: ** Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake: whether it be to the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the 
praise of tliem that do well. For so is the will of God, that with well 
doing ye may put to silence the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and 
not using your liberty for a cloak of maliciousness, but as the servants 
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of God. Honor all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor 
the king. Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear; not only 
to the good and gentle, but also to the froward.'' 

On this whole subject there can be, I think, no doubt as to the 
general doctrine of the Bible. It may be briefly stated thus: 1. God is 
the source of all law and authority, as he is the fountain of all existence. 
2. He ordains government ; that is, the thing, not the form. The texts 
just read are as applicable to one form as to another. 3. Obedience to 
" the powera that be " is a duty, not only as to our rulers, but as to God, 
who is the Governor of all, 4. Let us observe further, for it is a matter 
of vital importancq^ it is not to the King, or President, or Governor we 
owe obedience, but to the ruler; not simply to the highest, "the King 
as supreme," but to all rulers; to ''Governors" also, of every grade, as 
representing the highest — rather, as representing, under him, the law 
and government that are back of him and above him; that is, to push • 
the thought further, but not too far — not merely the law and constitu- 
tion of the State, but the divine law and constitution of the universe. 
Wherefore St. Paul says; ''Render to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to 
whom honor." St. Peter teaches the feame doctrine. So does Moses. 
So does our Lord himself. 

The foundation truth of the whole doctrine is this: Whoever ad- 
ministers legitimate authority represents, in so far forth as his office and 
functions go, God. Men speak sometimes of God's vicar-general. He 
has none — neither in King, nor Pope, nor Democracies. God's vicar is 
government — all government. Just as the simplest, as well as the most 
complex, processes of nature show forth the power and providence of 
God, so the humblest office-bearer, enforcing the least of all laws that 
are in harmony with eternal righteousness, represents the majortty and -C-^ 
authority of the divine government. The principle and the obligation 
are the same, whether it be the President, the Governor, the local magis- 
trate, the town marshal, the college professor, the village school mis- 
tress, the employer. In a word, whoever bears rightful rule does, in 
his sphere, whether it be great or small, represent God. And "whoso 
resisteth the power," in things lawfully commanded, *'resisteth God."' 
Be it remembered, furthermore, the obligation does not depend upon 
the personal character of the rulers, but upon the fact of their authority. 
Nero was Emperor of Rome, yet Paul commands obedience. 
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The right of amending bad laws, of seeking, by right methods, to 
change unsatisfactory administrations, or even the right of revolution, 
if it come to that, all guaranteed to our race by both the Scriptures and 
sound reason, it is not needful to discuss at this time. But it may be 
remarked, that even revolution should have this basis — tliat it seeks 
obedience to that which is the real law, and which ought to be tlie rule 
of existing governments. Disobedience becomes a duty when literal 
obedience would be real disobedience. " Children, obey your parents 
in the Lord," expresses the principle. There is no authority more sacred 
than the parental, but it must be **in the Lord;" otherwise, authority 
is so perverted that obedience becomes disobedience. 

The duty of thanksgiving to God needs no argument. It is summed 
up in the language of St. James: ** Every good and every perfect gift 
is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning." Our entire dependence 
is stated by St. Paul in his discourse to the Athenians: **In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being." A very large part of the Script- 
ures is made up of different statements of this truth. In every age 
inspiration has been at infinite pains to teach men the truth and reality 
of their entire dependence upon God for all things. Thousands of texts 
might be brought forward in confirmation of this statement and in illus- 
tration of this truth. Have we life, health, place, food, raiment, homes, 
friends, civilization, grace, religion — any blessing of any kind for our 
bodies or our souls, for this world or the next ? Then it is God's free 
and gracious gift. It is the expression of his fatherly love for us, his 
children. If our industry has been blessed, it is God's blessing ; if our 
friends have done us good, they are God's providential ministers to us. 
The Old Testament writers recognize the divine hand in every blessing ; 
the Psalms of David, and of every other good man of every nation, are 
full of it. Our Lord Jesus teaches it in discourse and parable — above 
all, in his mighty works and mightier life. He calls upon the lilies of 
the valley, and the sparrows of the house-tops and the fields, to make 
plain and sure to us the doctrine Of the infinitely gracious, all-wise, and 
all-embracing providence of God. 

Let UB consider briefly our special obligations to be grateful to God. 

I waive, at this time, any discussion of those obligations that are 
common to all men, as the gift of life ; the constant providences that 
bring us blessings every day and hour ; above all, the gift of Jesus 
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Christ and his gospel, bringing life and immortality to light. This 
morning let me mention some considerations that should influence us, as 
citizens of these United States, at this time, to thanksgiving, and espe- 
cially as residents of that section of the country that is known as **the 
South." 

1. We should thank God that ours is a Christian nation. Granting 
all that may be said of the wickedness that is in the land, it is still true 
that in its institutions and overruling spirit this is a Christian nation. 

2. That our country is at peace, and that it is not threatened with 
war. 

3. That we have passed through the quadrennial convulsion incident 
to the election of President so quietly and safely. And we should be 
thankful that the election is so pronounced that the country is saved 
from the strain of a six months' debate and conflict^ such as we had four 
years ago, to settle the question of the Presidency. Although nearly 
half the people have been disappointed in the results of the election, 
still no sane man can doubt whether General Garfield has been elected 
President of the United States. 

4. That we have had so clean and able an administration during the 
last four years. 

5. That the general business interests of the whole country are so 
prosperous. 

/ come now to mention som^ reasons why we o/"" the South " should "both 
" thank Ood and take courage,'''* 

I may possibly (but I trust not) speak of some things that you may ^ i^ 
not relish, and advance some views that you may not approve. If so, I 
only ask a fair and reasonable reflection upon them. If you should con- 
demn them, I have left me at least the satisfaction of being quite sure 
that I am right, and that, if you live long enough, you will agree with 
me. And first, *we of the South have great reason to be thankful to ' 
God that we are in all respects so well off; and that, too, so soon after 
so great a war, so complete an upturaing of our institutions, so entire 
an overthrow of our industries, so absolute a defeat of our most cher- 
ished plans. Recall briefiy the last twenty years. Think of what we 
were in 1860 and in 1865. Then look about you and see what we are in 
1880. What WAS thought by our people after Appomattox and April* 
1865, as to the prospect before us ? Some of you can recall the fore- 
1>odings of that time as to the return of business prosperity, the restora- 
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tion and preservation of civil and social order among ourselves, and the 
restoration of our relations to the Uni«n. 

You know how many of our best and bravest left our section for- 
I ever in sheer despair. Behold now what wonders have been wrought in 
fifteen years I r 

Firstly, considering where and what we were fifteen years ago, con- 
V / sidering .the financial convulsions and panics that have swept over our 
countiy during that time — I might say, that have disturbed the civilized 
J world — our industrial and financial condition to-day is marvelously 
' good. It is not true, as certain croakers and '* Bourbons," floated from 
their moorings by the rising tides of new and better ideas, are so fond 
of saying, that the South is getting poorer every day. These croakings 
ai-e not only unseemly ; they are false in their statements, as they are ungrate- 
ful in their sentiment. A right study of our tax returns will show that 
there is life and progress in the South. But statistical tables are not the 
only witnesses in such a case. Let people use their own eyes. Here is 
( C / this one fact — the cotton crop, as an exponent of the power of our indus- 
trial system. In 1879 we made nearly five million bales; in 1880 it is 
believed that we will make nearly six million bales. We never made 
so much under the old system. It is nonsense to talk of a country as 
ruined that can do such things. There are more people at work in the 
South to-day than were ever at work before; and they are raising not 
only more cotton, but more of every thing else. And no wonder, for 
f the farming of to-day is better than the farming of the old days; and in 
two grand particulars: first, better culture ; second, the ever-increasing 
tendency to break up the great plantations into small farms. Our pres- 
ent system is more than restoring what the old system destroyed. 

The great body of our people not only make more than they did 
before the war, but they make a better use of it — they get unspeakably 
more comfort out of it. I am willing to make the comparison on any 
line of things that you may suggest, for I know both periods. Remem- 
ber that I am speaking of the great mass of the people, and not of the 
few great slave-holders, some of whom lived like princes, not forgetting , 
meantime, that the majority of our people never owned slaves at all. 

For one illustration, take, if you please, the home-life of our people. 
There is ten times the comfort there was twenty years ago. Travel 
through your own country — and it is rather below than above the aver- 
age by any public or private road. Compare the old and the new 
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houses. The houses built recently are better eyery way than those 
built before the war. I do not speak of an occasional mansion, that in 
the old times lifted itself proudly among a score of cabins, but of the 
thousands of decent farm-houses, comely cottages that have been built 
in the last ten years. I know scoros whose new barns are better than 
their old residences. Our people have better furniture. Good mat- 
tresses have largely driven out the old-time feathers. Cook-stoves, 
sewing-machines, with all such comforts and conveniences, may be seen 
in a dozen homes to-day where you could hardly have found them in 
onie in 186^. Lamps that make reading agreeable have driven out tal- 
low dips, by whose glimmering no eyes could long read and continue to 
see. Better taste asserts itself : the new houses are painted ; they have 
not only glass, but blinds. There is more comfort inside. There are 
luxuries where once there were not conveniences. Carpets are getting to 
be common among the middle classes. There are parlor organs, pianos, 
and pictures, where we never saw them before. And so on, to the end 
of a long chapter. 

Test the question of our better condition by the receipts of benevo- ^ 
lent institutions, the support of the ministry, the building, improve- 
ment, and furnishing of churches, and we have the same answer — our / 
people are better off* now than in 18^0. 

In reply to all this some one will say : " But it costs more to livfe 
than in 1860." I answer. True enough ; but there is more to live for. 

Secondly, the social and civil order existing in the Southern States 
is itself wonderful, and an occasion of profound gratitude. For any 
wrongs that have been done in our section, for any acts of violence on 
any pretext, for any disobedience to law, I have not one word of defense. 
Admitting, for argument's sake, all that the bitterest of our censors 
have ever said upon these subjects, I still say, considering what were • 
the conditions of life in the Southern States after April, 1866, the civil 
and social order that exists in the South is wonderful. Our critics and 1 
and censors forget, we must believe, the history of other countries. \ 
They have never comprehended the problem we had given us to work ii 
out after the surrender. Only those who lived through that period can ( 
ever understand it. Why has not this whole Southern country repeated 
the scenes of Hayti and San Domingo ? Not the repressive power of a 
strong Government only; not the fear of the stronger race only; not 
that suggestions have been lacking from fierce and narrow fanatics; 
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but chiefly in this, the conservative power of the Protestant religion, 
which had taken such deep root in the hearts and lives of our people. 
The controlling sentiment of the Southern people, in city and hamlet, in 
camp and field^ among the white and the black, has been religious. 

Thirdly, the restoration of our relations to the general Government 
should excite our gratitude. Possibly some do not go with me here. 
Then I must go without them, but I shall not lack for company ; and 
\ as the years pass, it will be an ever-increasing throng. We must dis- 
tinguish between a party we have, for the most part, antagonized, and 
the Government it has so long a time controlled. Whatever may be 
the faults of the party in power, or of the party out of power, this is, 
nevertheless, so far as I know, altogether the most satisfactory and 
desirable Government in the world ; and I am thankful to Gfod, the dis- 
poser of the affairs of nations and of men, that our States are again in 
relations with the general Government. 

Should we be surprised or discouraged because our section does not 
control the Government ? History, if not reason, should teach us better. 
Is there a parallel to our history since 1860 — war, bitter, continued, and 
destructive, defeat utter and overwhelming, and all followed so soon by 
so great political influence and consideration as we now enjoy? When 
did a defeated and conquered minority ever before, in the short space 
of fifteen years, regain such power and infli^ence in any age or nation ? 
And this is the more wonderful when we consider the immeasurable 
capacity for blundering which the leaders of the dominant party in our 
section have manifested during these years of political conflict. And it 
is the more wonderful still when we consider how ready the dominant 
party of the other section has been to receive, as the expression of the 
fixed though secret sentiment of the mass of the Southern people, the 
wild, utterances of a few extreme impracticables, who have never for- 
gotten and have never learned. .1 tell you to-day, the sober-minded 
people who hud read history did not, in 1865, expect that our relations 
with the general Government would be, by 1880, as good as they are. 
4^^ut they would have been better than they are if the real sentiment of 
the masses on both sides could have gotten itself fairly expressed ; for 
these masses wish to be friends, and before very long they will sweep 
from their way those who seek to hinder them. My congregation, 
looked at on all sides and measured by any tests, it is one of the won- 
ders of history that our people have, in so short a time, (fifteen years is 
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a very short time in the life-time of a nation,) so far overcome the evil i 
effects of one of the most bloody and desolating and exasperating wars 
ever waged in this world! And the facts speak worlds for our Consti- 
tution, for our form of government, and, above all, for our Protestant 
religion — a* religion which will yet show itself to be the best healer of 
national wounds and the best reconciler of estranged brethren. 

* Fourthly, there is one great historic fact which should, in my sober / -r-r 
judgment, above all things, excite every- where in the South profound ^ 
gratitude to Almighty God : / mean the abolition of African slavery. 

If I speak only for myself, (and I am persuaded that I do not,) then ! 
be it so. But I, for one, thank God that there is no longer slaveiy in | 
these United States 1 I am persuaded that I only say what the vast 
majority of our people feel and believe. I do not forget the better 
characteristics of African slavery as it existed among us for so long a - 
time under the sanction of national law and under the protection of the 
Constitution of the United States ; I do not forget that its woi-st features 
were often cruelly exaggerated, and that its best were unfairly minified ; 
more than all, I do not forget that, in the providence of God, a work 
that is without a parallel in history was done on the Southern planta- 
tions — a work that was begun by such men as Bishop Capers, of South 
Carolina, Lovick Pierce and Bishop Andrew, of Georgia, and by men 
like-minded with them — a work whose expenses, were gnet by the slave- / 
holders themselves— a work that resulted in the Christianizing of a full 
Jjalf million of the African people, who became communicants of Qur 
Churches, and of nearly the whole four or five millions who were 
brought largely under the all-pervasive and redeeming influence of our 
holy religion. 

I have nothing to say at this time of the particular '* war measure " 
that brought about their immediate and unconditioned enfranchisement, 
only that it is history, and that it is done for once and for all. I am 
not called on, in order to justify my position, to approve the political y 
unwisdom of suddenly placing the ballot in the hands of nearly a mill- 
ion of unqualified men — only that, since it is done, this also is history 
that we of the South should accept, and that our fellow-citizens of the ' V 
North should never disturb. But all these things, bad as they may 
have been and unfortunate as they may yet be, are only incidental to 
the one great historic fact, that slavery exists no more. For this fact I 
devoutly thank God this day 1 And on many accounts: 
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1. For the negroes themselyes. While they have suffered and will 
(X ' suffer many things in their straggle for existence, I do nevertheless 

beliere that in the long ran it is best for them. How soon they shall 
realize the possibilities of their new relations depends largely, perhaps 
most, on themselves. Hoch depends on those who, mider €k>d, set 
them free. By every token this whole nation should undertake the 
I problem of their education. That problem will have to be worked oqt 
on the basis of co-operation ; that is, they must be helped to help them- 
selves. To make their education an absolute gratuity will perpetuate 
many of the misconceptions and weaknesses of character which now 
embarrass and hinder their progress. Much also depends upon the 
Southern white people, their sympathy, their justice, their wise and 
helpful co-operation. This we should give them, not reluctantly, but 
gladly, for their good and for the safety of all, for their elevation and 
for the glory of God. How we may do this may be matter for discus- 
sion hereafter. 

2. I am grateful that slavery no longer exists, because it is better 
,j for the white people of tlie South. It is better for our industries and 

our business, as proved by the crops that free labor makes. But by 
eminence it is better fur our social and ethical development. We will 
now begin to take our right place among both the conservative and 
aggressive forces of the civilized and Christian world. 

3. I am grateful because it is unspeakably better for our children 
and children's children. It is better for them in a thousand ways. 
I have not time for discussion in detail now. But this, if nothing else, 
proves the truth of my position : tliere are more white children at work 
in the South to-day than ever before. And this goes far to account for 
the six million bales of cotton. Our children are growing up to believe 
that idleness is vagabondage. One other thing I wish to say before leav- 
ing this point. We hear much about the disadvantages to our children 
of leaving them among several millions of freedmen. I recognize them, 
and feel them ; but I would rather leave my children among several 
millions of free negroes than among several millions of negroes in 
slavery. 

But leaving out of view at this time all discussion of the various ben- 
efits that may come through the enfranchisement of the negroes, I am 
thankful on the broad and unqualified ground, that there is now no slavery 
in all our land. 
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Does any one say to me this day : " You have got new light ; you 
have changed * the opinions you entertained twenty years ago.' " I 
answer humbly, but gratefully, and without qualification: I have got new 
light. I do now believe many things that I did not believe twenty years 
ago. Moreover, if it please God to spare me in this world twenty years 
longer, I hope to have, on many diflScult problems, more new light. I 
expect, if I see the dawn of the year 1900, to believe some things that 
I now reject and to reject some things that I now believe. And I will 
not be alone. 

In concIuMon, I ask you to indulge me in a few reflections that are, I 
believe, appropriate to this occasion. 

And first of all, as a people^ let us of the South frankly recognize some 
of our faults and lacks^ and try to reform and improve, I know this is a 
hard task. And it is all the harder because we are the subjects of so / 
mucli denunciation and misrepresentation by our critics of the Northern 
States, and of other countries. Much of this comes through sincere 
ignorance; much of it through the necessities of party politics; some of 
it, I fear, through sinful hatred ; and much of it through habit. Many 
have so long thrown stones at us that it has become a habit to do so. 
The rather Pharisaic attitude that many public men at the North have 
assumed toward us has greatly embarrassed and arrested our efforts to 
discover our faults and to amend them. But all this only furnishes a 
reason for beginning the sooner and trying the harder. What is really 
good — and there is much that is good — let us stand by, and make it better 
if we can. 

There arc some unpleasant things that ought to be said. They are 
on my conscience. Will you bear with me while I point out some of the 
weaker points in our social makg^up — some of the more seiious lacks in 
our development ? 

First, then, let us endeavor to overcome our intense provincialism.; 
We are too well satisfied with ourselves. We think better of ourselves 
than the facts of our history and our present stat« of progress justify. 
Some of us are nearly of the opinion that the words **the South" is a 
synonym for universe. As a people we have not enough felt the heart- 
beat of the world outside of us. We have been largely shut off from 
that world. Slavery did this, and this suggests another reason for grati- 
tude that it exists no more. On this point I will add only one word 
more. Had we been less provincial, less shut in by and with our own 
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ideas, had we known the world better, we woold hare known ooraelTes 
better, and there wonld hare been no war in 1861. 

Secondly, there is a rast mass of illiteracy among ns. There is white 
^ as well as black illiteracy. There are multiplied thooaands who can 

neither read nor write. They most be taught. 

Thirdly, let us recognize our want of a literatnre. We hare not done 
/* much in this line of things. It is too obyions to dispute about, it is too 

painful to dwell upon. 

Fourthly, let us wake up to our want of educational fiudlities. Our 
i/^ public-school system is painfully inadequate. Our colleges and nniyer- 
sities are unendowed, and they struggle against fearful odds in their 
effort to do their work. We are one hundred years behind the Eastern 
and Middle States. We arc also behind many of the new States of the 
West. 

Fifthly, consider how behindhand we are with our manufacturing 
'^ ' interests. And remember that nature never did more to furnish a people 
with the conditions necessary to successful manufactures. Does any one 
say, we lack capital ? I answer. No, my friend, it was always so. It 
was so when we had capital. I haye thought of these things a great 
deal. I haye been placed where I was obliged to think of them, and I 
have reached this conclusion with perfect confidence of its correctness : 
, Our provincialism, our want of literature, our lack of educational facili- 
ties, and our manufactures, like our lack of population, is all explained 
"^^^^ by one fact and one word — slavery. But for slavery, Georgia would be 

as densely peopled as Rhode Island. Wherefore, among many other rea- 
sons, I say again, I thank God that it is no more among us! 

I mention, lastly, Mme traits of character wc should cultivate. 

First, the humble but all-prevailing virtues of industry and economy 
in business. There should be no non-producing classes among us — no 
wasting classes. The Northern people have more money than the South- 
ern people, chiefly for the reason that they work more and save more. 

Secondly, let us cultivate the sentiments and habits of political and 

'V 

social toleration. This is sorely needed among us. We need to feel 
that a man may vote against us and be our friend; we need to feel that 
we can be his friend although we vote against him. 

Thirdly, let us cultivate respect for all law and authority as God's 
appointment. This is not a characteristic quality of our people. The 
educating influences of many generations have been unfavorable to the 
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development of this sentiment as a mental habit, or, rather, as a mental 
characteristic. We must plant ourselves and bring up our children on 
the platform of St. Paul and St. Peter, as read and considered in the i 
beginning of this discourse. Law, authority, we must reverence and 
obey as the ordinance of God. 

Finally, let us cease from politics as a trust and a trade. Our duty 
of citizenship we must perform, but we should look no longer to political 
struggles as the means of deliverance from all our difficulties. If we 
succeed we would be disappointed. Political success may enrich a few 
place-hunters, who ride into office upon the tide of popular enthusiasm ; 
but it will bring little reward to the masses of the people. There is no 
help for it ; if we prosper, we must work for it. Our deliverance will 
come through millions of hard licks, and millions of acts of self-denial, 
through industry, economy, civil order, and the blessing of God upon 
obedience. 

Secondly, let us look forward. Hitherto I have spoken before some 
of you of the South of the future. Again I say. Look forward I I do 
the heroic dead no injustice. But the only rational way in which we 
can emulate their virtues is to live for the country they died for. We 
are not called on to die for it, but to live for it ; believe me, good friends, 
a much harder thing to do. 

We should not forget what General Lee said to our General Gordon 
when it was all over : **We must go home and cultivate our virtues." 
Lee did that. He forthwith set himself to doing good. It is a good 
example. We are to do the work of to-day, looking forward and not 
backward. We have no divine call to stand eternal guard by the grave 
of dead issues. Here certainly we may say, '*Let the dead bury their 
dead." 

My friends, my neighbors, and my pupils, I declare to you to-day my 
hope is, that in twenty years from now, the words "the South" shall 
have only a geographical significance. 

If any ask, "Why do you say such things here to-day V^ I answer. 
Because I remeiiiber who are here, and I consider what they are to do 
and to be when we are gone hence. 

I have spoken what I solemnly believe to be the truth. Moreover, 
the time has fitUy come when these truths should be spoken by some- 
body ; and I try to do my part, persuaded that before many years there 
will happily be no longer any occasion or need for them to be spoken. 
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There is no reason wby the South shonld be despondent. Let ns 
cnltiyate industry and economy, observe law and order, practice virtue 
and justice, walk in truth and righteousness, and press on with strong 
hearts and good hopes. The true golden day of the South is yet to 
dawn. But the light is breaking, and presently the shadows will flee 
away. Its fullness of splendor I may never see ; but my children will 
see it, and I wish them to get ready for it while they may. 

There is nothing weaker or more foolish than repining over an irrev- 
ocable past, except it be despairing of a future to which God invites 
us. Qood friends, this is not 1860, it is 1880. Let us press forward, 
following the pillar of cloud and of fire always. With health and peace, 
with friends and homes, with civil liberty and social order, with national 
prosperity and domestic comfort, with bountiful harvests — ^with all these 
blessings, and good hope of heaven through Jesus Christ our Lord, let 
us all lift up our voices in the glad psalm of praise and thanksgiving: 
** Oh praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise him, all ye people. For his 
merciful kindness is great toward us : and the truth of the Lord endur- 
eth forever. Praise ye the Lord." 
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